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FOREWORD 0 

' ■:■y:,^■■ ' ' ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ ■' ■■ ... . . , '•' ' ■ ' - .■: t 

— ---This booklis one pf several planned pti^ of the Mississippi Band ' ^ 

of Choctaw Indians for use in secondary schools. In the past, textbooks and 
' rnaterial abouf the Choctaw tribe have been either'bfa scholarly nature and 
; unavailable /to tribal memWrs, or have not been representative of tribal ' 
, opinion. This collection of papers^ written by the students and edited by the 
■ staff of 'the Choctaw History, Culturef and Current Events (CHCCE) . 
/•^project,^is an'^ttempt to fill some of this gap/ ■ , 

. The CHCCE class at Choctaw Central High School was 'developed by 
.. the tribal Education Department as an experiment. Only students who are 
interested in pursuing college careers att'ehd the qlassfand the purpbise of the 
" coursework ,is to provide students with necessary reading, res^ear-ch, 
; V composition, vocabulary development, and study skills to succeed in post^ 
secondary work. These paipers are final products of the first year's class; two 
more books-of this type are planned. 

Tl^e papers in this jDublication were edited according to three ^c 
clarity, through verification of sources, and by correction of mech?mics. The^"' 
editors have also provided additional information to expand original drafts. 

This book, as well as the others in the planned s^es; is not designed to 
serve as a textbook of Choctaw history. There is.information that is not yet 
available to us, in such places as the National Archiv^lk)f France and Spain, 
■ which would preclude a project of that scopg for the present. For the 
production of these papers, we have compiled many good resources from 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History^ anH th^ MiiRflum nf th e-^Atimri ran Indi a n 
conjunction with several other projects now underway, will make available 
information that heretofore has only been available to those with the time ahd 
resources to do the necessary research. * 

I would like to praise the work of the young Choctaws just beginning 
their academic careers which makes up this book, andcommerid individually 
the CHCCE project editors, Kennith York, Jane Anderson, andfiill Brescia. 



Phillip Martin ' Chief ^ 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
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^ ■ ■ JNaAih Waiya, ;ilie Mother Nfound' of the ChoclaiA^, is Jotatiiia^ 
central Nlississippi^ Winston GouhtyVrie^r ^ 
: : ,Ghittp;Th6'rnound^ 

^> 'A creek^ wiih jhe same narhe ^s t^ runs nearbiA^Mbbut 

r bne-Half,rniles due^^t of Nanih Waiya is a cave that is associated with the 
tiirbugh oral rielrratives. In' addition, several small mbunds are in the 
vicinity;. In 18^8, Halbe^^described the mound thusly: ' . 

:''\^)-':'} ''.:- :ThQ mound is oblong iashape.iyin^ northwest and southeast^ 

forty-feet in height. (Today tjjie rnound is about* foi^ty-feet. highV It is ° ; 
^p; ; believed that at one tirpe, its l/eight was rnore (hah fifty feet, weatherinS' ' 
; " being the reepson for its present heightJItiB base coyersaboutanatreJts / 
; ' V sumrnit, which is flatV-has an area of one-fourth/anrfacre. '^^e'moun^i . 

■ stands on the southeastern edge of a circular ranipar^, which is about a-;. 
mile and a^.half in circamference /> . According to Indian tradition, there, vr 

^ ' ^ were originally eighteen parts or sections of the rampart, with the-same ; ■ ; : 

■ ; . number of gaps. (Today, no visible signs of this stnicfure remaifi.)^ 

' "-i'' ■■ " 

: " Since ilittle excavatfbn of the mound has been undertgiken^ the initial 
pur^o§e for the mound is not certlain. However, three theories have b 
/ cbrisideried:' Nahih Waiya^^ ^n^^ been used as a burialmound, for 

; protection from enemies andVbjsh water, or as a temple, mound' for 
: ceremoriies: It has been estimated thai the constructibn ofthe hiound lasted 
; • two or three generations, Lar^e baskets, carried on the back, were used to 
I ; carry, the dirt that made up :the rhounc^ • 

Legends, passed down through oral narratives, surround Nanih Waiya. 
i . Somebf these legends wererFecorded for the fnrs^ time in ^l|e late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, three of these legendis will be descrit^ed; two 

, ■ : 'The first migratioii legend discussed is the legend desofibed by Halbert. 

;. This version was related to Halbert by Rey. Peter Folsom, a Choctaw and 
\ Baptist Missionary. T ancestors of the Ghoctaws Ghickasaws, in 
ancient days lived in the far west and wereled by two brmhers, Giliahtaand 
Ghikasa. Due to their increased number, it became necessary- to find a new,^ 
mbre protected area in which tb iiye. Their prophets told of a land to the east 

■\ with fertile soil arid plentiful game. The eritiVe group decided to make the- 

^H. S. Halbert. Nahih Waiya, the Sacred Mound of the CHoctaws Publications of the Mississippi Historical. . 
'■A Society^ Vol; 2> p. 223 . ' . ; ' 
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journes^ eastward to find^his h^p^ 

prQphei::^b ciarried a pole and at the end of each day>^^^^^ the pole: 
would be stuck into the ground in front of the canrip: Each morning, the pdle 
would be checked to see which direction it was leaning, as: this determined 
the direction for that day's journey. Finally, "after the lapse of many moons, 
they arrived one day af Nanih^ prophet planted his pole at the . - 

base of the mound.yhe next morning the pole wasseeji standing erect and 
stationary. This \yas interpreted as an omen from /the Great Spirit that the 
long soiight-for/lan^ was at last found." Rev. Folspnri's versidn explains ttie 
formulation of the two separate tnbes-: the Choctaw aind the iChickasaw: 
the day thai the pole stpod. erect, Chahta's group camped at Il^anih Waiya 
while Gbifosa's group crossed the creek a 

that night and continued for several daj/s, Nanih Waiya Creek and the Pearl 
River became impassable. After the water receded, Chahta sertt messengers 
to bid Chikasa and his group to crosis the creek because t|ie pole had 
designated the fend of their search. The messengers, .though, fpVind that 
Chikasa and his people had jourrieyedfnc^thwara,.C 
remained . at Nanih VVaiya; the ceriter c^Lthieir nev^ home.2 The second 
migration legend discussed is related by^Liricecum. Asjthe ajicestofs of the 
Choctaw were searchins/or a new honne, they carried with them the bones ofr 
their ancestors. Since this migrationlasted many years^^ . 

families were^ loaded with so many of • thia bones of their'^cieceased 
relatives that they could carry nothing else, and they got along very ■ 
' slowly.'At this stage-oCthe journey, there Were a greater nurhber of - 
skeletons being packed along by the people, than there were of the living. 
The smallest families were heaviest loaded; and such were their^ 
adoration and affet:tion for these dry bones, vthat before they could 
consent to leave them on the way, they would, having more bones than 
they could pack at one load, carry forward a part of them half a day's , 
journey ,-and returning for the remainder, bring them up the next day. By 
thisdouble traveling over the route, they were soon left a great distance 
in the rear. They would have preferred to die and rot with these bones in 
the wilderness,'sooner than leav^them behind. ' . 

/; Lincecurh goes on to state that the leader^gave a lot of thought to this 
dilemma of the burdensonie bopes. Scouts reported a lovely place. of tall 
trees, running 'brooks, plentiful game, and aburidant fruits and nuts. Finally, 
after'a few more days travel, the chief went to observe the leader's pole, 
"which, at the moment of sunrise, danced arid jbunched itself deeper into the 
ground; an<d after some time settled in a perpeiidicular position ... Here, 
the chief decided^ would be'thelr stopping.place.3 

, . ... . .. . .. . ■■. '„ - ■ -fc . ■ ■ . . ■ . •■ ■■ • ■ 

2Haibert.:p.i3. 228:229. ; ; ' ^ ; • 

^Gideon Uricecum./'C/ibc/au; Tradi7/on^ /\b^ in Mississippi and the Origin of their 

Mounds": Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society , Vol. 8, p. 521. ^ 



wntes-tKe foilo tHie bones ihat^ 

^ established Nanih Waiya as the Choctaws* permanent home. It was decided 
. that they would : ' 

** in the most respectful rnanner bring together and pile up in beautiful and 
tasteful style, the vast amount of bones packed so far, and with which ; . 
• many peopl^ ha</e been so grievously oppressed. Let each set of bones 
remain in its sack,- and after the s^cks are closely and neatly piled up/ 
• ' r- then Jet them be thickly covered over with cypress bark. After this, to' /; • 

appease and satisfy the spirits of our deceased relativeis, our blood and 
' ' \ kin , l^t all persons', qld and yourtg, great and small, manifest their rdspect. 
• • " for tlie dead by their energy in carrying dirt to cover them up, and let'the 
V work . . . be continued until every heart. is satisfied. . > ^ v 

., ' i " • • . . , . ■■■ , , . ■• : ■ ■ 

\ The third legend discussed, a creation legend, is related by; Halbert 
(1898). Many Choctaws regard Nanih Waiya as . - 

the birthplacie and cradle of the moiind, they say, ages, ago, the-Great \ 
Spirit created the first Choctaws and through a hole or cave, they 
crawled forth into the light of day. Some say that only'one pair was 
created, biit others say that manypairs werecreated. Old Hapahkitubbe 
i (Hopakitobi)i who died several years ago in Neshoba County, was wont - 

' to say that after coming forth from the mound, the freshly made 
Choctaws were very wet and moist, and that the Great Spirit stacked 
them along on the rampart, as on a clothes line, so' that the sun could dry . 

..them.^ ■ ' ■ . r j'. ■] • ..' *'■'• ' . " ■ ■ 

^ These legends, that are part of the lore of 'the Ghoctaw, are three 
versions of several existing legerids and,'certainly, add a^pleasing dimension 
to the factual history of the Choctaws. As td the answer to the questions — 
Who were the builders of Nar^h Waiya? . . . "all theevidence shows that they 
were Choctaw. There is no evidence that any race: preceded the Choctaws in 
the occupancy of Central Mississippi. And it is not at all probable that the 
Choctaws would have held this mound in such Excessive reverence if it had 
been built by an unkrtowri or alien race^^ j^st as there is not a definite 
account of the origin of Nanih Waiya, there is not a,^efinite interpretation of 
Uhe meaning of Nanih Waiya. Lincecum says that Nanih Waiya means 
"leaning hill".? Halbert says that it means "bending hiir.^ According to 
Kennith York, a Choctatv living on the reservation hear Nanih Waiya, a 

^Geprge H. Ethridge. "The Choctaw Indians", Clarion Ledger, July 1939 .' 
^Halbert. p.p. 229 230 
Mbid.. p. 233. . 
'Lincecum, pL 523. 
8Hall(e?t; p. ^>^ 




-possible interprie;iation^^^^ 

Whatever the translation^ Waiya holds special meaning for /, 

the Mississippi Choctaw. ^ , ■ • 

" AVisit t6 the^mound is a pleasant experience; and as one ascends to the 
top via wooden steps, it is not uncommon to feel a sense of ! respect and 
revereince for what Nariih Waiyameans to the Ghoctaws, The site is now a 
§tate park arid js protected from damage under state park laws. Until it 
became ;a state*park, the mound was covered with trees—now it is covered 
with grass and stands as a quiet monument to a dignified group of people. 



Editor's No^e: After tbis paper was accepted for publication in this anthology, one of. the editors 
had an opportunity to uisit^he Nanifj Waiya area. The mound described in this account is the 
m oun d tha t is referred to on rndps and in conversation when one speaks, of visiting Na n iTi Waiya; 
Mound. .However, thid mound may not be the "Mother Mound" referred to in Choctaw oral 
narratives. It- is believed that this moutid was one of four. One qf these was completely 

■ destroyed many years ago by farmers who leveled it to increase farming area. Another, has 
yet to be located; however, at present, a group of Choc tauj'educators is searching for the 
location of this mou rid. The rem a ining mou nd in the Nanih Waiya q rea lies app roximately one- " 
andthree fourths miles east -northeast of the mound indicated on'maps as Nanih Waiya. This 

/'.tree covered mound is much larger and higher. Archeologists believe that the swamp/creek to 
'the north of the mound formed when the Choctaw took dirt from that, area to build therr\oiind- 
/ In jbe bottom of the mound is a cave that has various chambers and passages. If one enters the 

- c dve, just jnsicie th e opening, th e soun d of dripping w ater c an be heard. This cave is believed by 
mariy present day Choctaws to be the. cave mentioned in the creation legend; aad, thismdurid 
' IS believed to be the Mother Mound. The other mound (map mound), is thought to be a temple 
rnqund. ■ • / ■ v ' ° 

''Interview with Kennith York, Mississippi Band^ol^S^ctaw Indians', Philadelphia. Mississippi, 12 July 1983. 
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•CHAPTER 2 



CHOCTAW WEDDING CEREMONY ' 

Sharron Cauthen i ' , 

Eajrly in the 1800's, probably around 19,00(} Choctaws were living in 
Mississippi^ Today, there are approximately 5,000 ChtSctaws residing in the 
seven communities that constitute the Choctaw- Reservation near 
Philadelphia, Mississippi, Like many distinct cultures, Jhe Choctaw^^are rich 
in teririS of traditional customs and ceremonies. Certainly, ov^j>rae span of 
years, th^ apparent developments in the social structure of the tribe have 
caused some changes in their customs and ceremonies; but, still, they remain 
a v^ital part of Choctaw lifestyle . The Choctaw wedding ceremony has several 
customs that- have been preserved through the years. The^ollowing is 
discussion of this ceremony and its custom changes. > 

; Benson states that "Marria^ie ceremonies were strictly observed bv^he 
Choctaws. Ministers, the agent, chief, interpreter and light-horsemen^were 
legally authorized to solemnizie the rites of matrimony.* / ; 

Many years ago, when a Choctaw man discovered that /ne Was : 
interested in a woman and his thoughts were of marriage, one of the first 
considerations wias to determine whether or not they were relatives. If they 
were not, the parents or guardians would decide whether pr r^i>i the young 
ones could marry. If the decision was in favor of the marriage, the plans would 
be m^de by the parents 8r guardians. 

* The Choctaw courtship was not a lengthy process/ but rather brief.^ 

• Cushman (1898) describes the procedure by explaining/^hat when a young 
man decided upon the young woman that he wanted to'inarry, he would visit 
her home and in the midst of her family he would fiftd "an opportunity to 
shoot slyly and unobserved, a little stick or srnall/pebble' at her." By this 
actidin, she knew .that he was asking her to marry him. If she agreed, "she 
returned them as slyly and as silently as they came. If. not, she suddenly 
sprang from her seat,vVirned a frowning face.bf disapproval up6n him and 
silently left the room. That ended the matter^ though not a word had been 
spoken between them." Providing the girl consented to his "proposal", he 
would soon leave, telling the parents "I go ' whereupon they would respond 
"Very well". In a few days he returned v^^h gifts for the parents and to secure 
their approval. Cushman continues by'stating that the date was then set for 
the ceremdhy and friends VA^re invitee! to attend. When the scheduled date 
arrived, the bride and groom were put inseparate rooms. About two or three 
hundred yards from the hoiise,^'pole was set in the ground. Nex't th^irl 

/ 'Henry C. Benson. Life AmSx\Q Choctaw/Indians and Sketches of the South-West (New Yori<rtfghnson 
T?eprint Corp.. 1970). p. 150. / , ' ^ ' / ' : 
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would leave the room in which she had been waiting and run towards the 
pole. When she had a good headstart, the boy would leave his room and try 
to" catch her. She usually allowed him tom/ertake her just before she reached 
\he pole. This act let the boy l^ow that thfe-ceremony would continu^lt cvers " 
possible, at this time, for the girl to change her mind and notlet himcatch her, 
" but'that was a rare occurrence. If, though, that did happen, the incident 
1: . would be 'regarded as a pyjblic acknpwledgement and the bOy would be 
disappointed. As soon as h^.'caught fier, they exchanged a few words, then 
he led her back toward, the house where, they would be met bsf her lady 
.- friends. They would lead the girl to a blanket placed on the ground. A circle of 
wpmen formedarouhd the girl, each fioldir^^ a bridal gift. The gifts were then: 
tossed on the girPs head and irrimediately grabbed by someone in the party. 
The bride did not receive any of the "gifts. Wh^n all of the gifts were disposed 
of, the couple was pronounced married. After this, a feast was enjoyed by all.2 
Occasionally, nowadays, a traditional Choctaw .wedding will be 
perforrged. Mary Morris, a Mississippi Choctaw, in a taped interview 
(descfibfeerthe ceremony. The wedding arrangements are made by the bride's 
mother and the groom's sisters, nfiother, and aunts. The decision for the date 
' is made jointly by both sides of. the familiies, but the bride's family is given 
preference. The suggested date is then approved by the groom's, sisters, | 
Usually about two weeks hence. Once the date has been selected, the 
'' ceremony must take place on that date. According to custom, the ceremony 
is never held after noon, but always during the morning. In.ract, the ceremony 
must be completed by noon. Should it rain or storm, the jceremony is 
continued but that is consideried to be a bad Omen. 

The Sirl is expectecLfto sew her own dress. Material for the dress, aprofi, 
^and for giving to Relatives is requested by the bride's mother from the boy's 
^parents. In addition, her beads and shoes will'come from his family. The 
refativqs, uoon being invited, are given a piece of cloth and are expected to 
bring some'food for the feast. The boy's family provides the traditional food. 
Three traditional foods are prepared by the girl's ?amily: meat, brfead, and 
coffee. Many years ago deer naeat was requested, then beef, but today, pork 
is the common meat requested. The hog is Butchered, skinned, gutted, and 
presented whole to the girl's family. The boy's father and uncle pay for the 
hog. No matter how. many relatives are expected, it is improper for the boy's 
family in any way to refuse to provide the food. 

Friends are invited to the ceremony and can participate in the activities 
of both families or can choose to ffemain with one family. Many times, they 
bring gifts of food. . ^ . 

' ' Two spokespersons are selected to perform or direct the ceremony. 
These spokespersons are selected from both sides of the family and will be a 
. respected elder. During the ceremony, they face one another- and give 

••H. B. Cushman, History;ofthof hoctawXhickcisau^.and Natchez In^^^^ (New York: Russell & Russell. 
1972). p.p. 309 311. / ~' 
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directions and advice aboitf lif? and of the world all during the ceremony. 

Prior to 'the ceremony, the women of the girl's family prepare walakSi 
(dumplings) and the men of the girl's falftily provide banaha. (com bread 
mixed with peas). The vyalaksi and banaha are used'durin3 the ceremony. 

On the day of«the ceremony, the girl's" family eat3 the traditional food' 
provided by the boy's family. About 11^00 a.m., the boy'^'motber and aunts 
will arrive at the girljs house to see if they have finished eating tlje mqat, 
bread, and coffee. Al. that time, the' girl's >notl)er and aunts jAnll tell the boy's 
mother and aunts hiw much walak^i and banaha is available as the boy's > 
family win eatVthat later. % ' - . ^ 

At that time, the boy and his family are gathered about one mile from the 
girl's house. When the news comes that the girl'siamily has'fir^hedeatihg', 
the boy and his family start walking t<iward the'giij's liouse le<l-by the 
spokesperson. About one-half mile from the house, the rnan's spokesperson 
yells, "We are coming." The girl s sfjokespersqnyel^' back, "Come on." 

At the house the girl's uncle has placed two chairs for the.couple on the 
ground. The boy's mother places a red cloth or a blanket.dn the chairs and 
during the ceremony, whenever the bride and gropm^move, the groom's 
sist^er moves l(ne dotjs^or blanket. This is called "placing the, mat" for the 
bride. The waiakl^i is set beside the girl's chair and the banaha is set beside the 
boy's clftir. The girl's uncle picks up the banaha and the boy's siste||pib^s up 
the^alak^i. 1 ' 

After the chairs are prepared,*the bride's sister-in-law brings 1 
the house and places her on the chair. The bride's mother's broUier and 
brother-in-law escort the groom to his chair. 

Next, the groom's family "decorate" the bride with ribbons by placing 
thern all about her head. As the ribbons are placed or) the bride's head, they ' 
are collected by the girl's brothers on^behalf of her family. 

/^s the ceremony ends, both families congratulate the couple. Now, 
there exists a bond between these families that was created through this 
ceremony. It is an unwritten law that "this relatidhsbip is more important than 
material possessions. The families. are now .obligated to be kind to one 
another. # ' * 

The bride's sister-in-law leads the girl to a secluded room. After the 
groom's family finish eating, they ask the girl if she is ready. She then leaves 
with them, taking all her belongings. ^ 

In keeping with the idea that human relationships are more important 
" than material possessions, no "gifts" are exchanged. The girl is the gift to the 
man's side and food is the gift to the woman's side.3 

The Choctaw wedding ceremony, hs described here, repre^nts an 
important tribal custom. Rich with family participation and meaningful, 

Mnterview with Mary Morris. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Bogue Chitto, Mississippi, 14 July 
1983. Translated from Choctaw to English by Kennith York. Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Pearl River, 
Mississippi, 15 July 1983. ■ ^ ■ . j r 



cp|prful ceremonial segments', it r^mafin^ an ij^tegrar part of Choctaw 
traditiopal heritage. . : ■ ' ^ \ ' .* . :. 
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•■ TfeycanlgroomarGy^ 
a place where lliey will lie ■; . 
congratulated by, members of ' 
: ' bollil families; - Photo Jiy . '.; 




The wedding day is completed with everyone eating. The dumplings (walakti) are in buckets and 
the bread (banaha) is in the bagv— P/i6/6 by Bran//y S/ud/o; 



CHAPTER 3 



APUSHMATAHA 

V ' Jane Lewis 



Dufmg the early 1800'«, the ^Choctaw Nation was divided intd three - 
districts: the Western District, the Central District and the Southern District. 

<Jh^se districts were made up' of several villages with each village having its 
own leaders, and each district Tts own chief. Apukshuhnubbe was chief of the ■ 
Western District, MUsfiulatubbee was chief of the Central district, and 

, Apjjshmataha* was chief of the' Southern District. Apushmeitaha.was the 
mbst famous of the Choctaw chiefs and was-admired and respected by those 
who knew him. ; - 

He was born in 1764 in orie of the villages of the Six Towns people. 
Apushrnataha and his jister were left orphans when their parents wer^ 
repQrtfedly killed^by the Creeks. Jhe first recollection of Apushmataha*5 
appearance among the Choctaw was in the company of some hunters. 
Ac£:6rding to Harkins, the fellow hunters were curious about the identity of ■ 
tHis newcomer; but, because the Choctaw' considered it discourteous to 
question strangers, tHey were reluctant to question him. However, his 
huntiP»s skill soon brought endugh attention that an old man of the hunting 
party was sent to inquire as to his identity; when asked, the boy '^merely 
replied, *I am Chpctaw\"i • 

For some time after, he was called Hohchjfoiksho (Nameless).^ The true 

"origin and meaning of Apijshmataha's name may never be known. Among 
the suppositions are: •'completion of a childseparted from his mother", and 
"one whose tomahawk is fatal in wars or when hunting". When comments 
were made about his deuly hunting successes, it is reported that 
Apushmataha replied, "It is nothing"^ and "it was nothing to what hecould 
anipj would. do".'' Then he was called Istalauta "Braggart",^ In severalmttles 
between the.Choctaws and the Creeks over boundary disputes, he earned 
the reputation of a brave warrior throughout the nation. Because of his 
distinguished accomplishments, he was given the name Koi Hosh (The 
Panther).*^ The Choctaw engaged in a squirmish with the Osage in the Red 
River country l^ecause they invaded the cane brakes in the Yazoo Delta. 

^F: Harkins. 7n Defense of Pushmataha" Antlers American 30 September 1937 . 

2H. Ethridge, The Mississippi Indians • Chief Pushmataha Clarion Ledger. 21 May 1939 . 

^Harkins. 

^Ethridge. . - ~y 

sj-jarkins. ^ . * * . 

■ . 'Ibid.-: .■■ ■ . ^ . ■ 

* Other common spellmas Pushmataha or Pushmatahabi 
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■ Harkins say thar'!J^6i Hosh was placed in supreme command of the threer < 
divisions. The camR^^n proved a great victory for the .Choctaws."^ Again his ^ 
^ilame wa be changed; this time to a.war n?ime. Atlhe ceremony to confer 

his n warriors and x:;hieftains took numerous agates from the . 

rnedal bc^ tp decorate Koi Hosh. Soon, the agates were all removed and "the 
chief am'brig them thereupon said: *I will now eonfer uppn you the greatest . 
name eyel* given a warnor ; I will call you Apushmataharmeaning "No more in 
the i?ag.' '*» .Finally^.Apushmataha was to be. given.a name that would be 
: permanent. Apvishmataha, acco^^ .. ^' • 

is ; was about; five-feet ten inches in height, stoo(j very erect, full c^pest, , ^ 
'square,. broad shoulders and fine frbi^t and elevated top head. His mouth, 
was very large, lipS rather thick; eyes*.and nose very good, projecting-.^^' . 

■ v. brow, arid cheek bones very iDrominerit.'He lacked agreat deal of being 

' .. what the world calls Tnandsome. But he had that inexpik:abl(? attribute - 
/■ \bout him. which belongs only to the truly great, that which forced the / V 

>J .\ ■ ejaculatibri, *Who is that?' ^ .. . 

X- • .. _ " \. ' . ■■ ■ • " " ! ■ ■ ■> - ■- ■■ 

Apushmataha was considered by Harkins to be "the greatest Indian who 
ever lived, based uppn his/accornplishments in Ufe; and .a humanitarian = 
^second to hone, in the Western HcTnisphere.''*P H 

many. Following is an overvievytHat'-describe'fe sOme.pf his accomplishmen^ts ^ 
for which he is Known. In 1811,- the Shawn^.Ck^ acting as a 

spokesman for the English, attenhpted tO enlist " aid of . the Choctaws, 

■ Chickasaws, Gherokees, Muscogees,v^:^d^eminoles as allies a^ 
Americans. Tecumseh, along >nth thirty? Shawnee warriors, asked^ for a 
meeting with the ChickasawsiAnd the Chdctaw^. The theme of'Tecumseh's 

; talk was to convince the ^quthei^n tribes to join the English|in their fight 
against th^ Amerjcans. Hiis^peeGh was effective and it was^obvipiis .that ' 
many were responding, to his proposals. "Sonje of the Chickasaw and . 

' Choctaw chiefs concurred with T^cumseh.and it appeared/that .his efforts 
had be^n successful when Apushmataha addressed ' the assembly. 
According to Cushrrian, he was "th.e most renowned and influential ehief,of 
the:. Choctaws, a rf\an of great dignity, unyielding 'firmness, undisputed 
bravery, undoubted veracity, sound judgment, and the fjrm and undewicfting 
friend of the American people.'** The Iridian3 referred to him as'"Waterfair' ' 
because of his pleasing, rhythmical voice.^ After he completed his eloquent, 

"Gideon Linccc urn.' Li/e o/ Pushmatdha Chahta Anumpa . May^71. Voi; 2. No. 7^ p,3 . / 
/'"Harkins. ■ : ^ " x . ' '■ . ' i * " •, » • ' 

»'H. B. Cushman. listor§ of the Choctow, Chickasaw. unciNatcHox Indians (New York: Russell & Russell.. 
1972) p. 252. - -.^ 0 .* ^ 



moving speech/ it was obvious to Tec urriseh that Apushmataha had 
persuaded those present to rerhain loyal to the Ar^ericans. The debate 
between Tecumseh and Apushmataha has been referredio as "one of the 
most classic debates in history, establishing the course of Indian-white 
relations in the South." 2 After this declaration of loyalty to the American 
peiople, Apushmataha proved himself again arid again a strong Am^ricanally. 
At ^ council meeting he made the statement that if ^ny Ghoctaws joined the 
Muscogees and British they shpuld be shot. In the Creek War, Apushmataha 
and seven-hundreid minkos, medal-chiefs, and warriors fought with General 
Andrew Jackson. In the Battle of New Orleans, 1812*, he was therewith five- 
hahdred warriors. Harkins reports that when five-hundred settlers were 
slaughtered at Fort Mims on August 30, lSl3, Apushmataha, along with his 
warriors, offered their help to American forces. Shortly after these 
events, Apushmataha ^ 

, was commissioned a brigadier general in the American arpiy by General . . 
' Andrew Jackson. General Glaibome presented (him) with a splended 
suit of regimentals, gold euplets, sword and silver spurs, and a hat and 
feather for his valiant war services against the Muscogees. The state of 
■ . Mississipp'i^lso presented the "Indian General" with a rifle because of his 
. ' galianti-y in th^protection of white settlers.'^ 



■ Through his many accomplishments in the public realm of his lif^- 
Apushrnataha evolved into an honorable man, respected and admired^y 
both Indians and whites. From the few glimpses into his private life^that. 
history affords, it appears that he was equall/horiorable in personal ac^ns. 
One account by. Cushmah describes an occasion when ApushrTij|taha 
defended his wife's honor. In 1814, during the Creek War 



a white soldier, grossly insulted the wife of the distinguished Cho(jp^ 
chief, for which the justly indignant chief knocked hini down with tbj^ hilt 
of his sword . . .. Being arrested for the just and meritorious act , and -asked • • . . 
by the commanding general the reasons, he fearlessly answerjsd: "He 
insulted my wife, and Tknocked the insolent dog down . . . ^ . 

According to M'Kennyj; Apushmataha was, an expert ^fjfckball player 
(kabotifa toll) and spent many hours p5laying and per.fecting hisskill. When . 

i^Howard p. Hildreth. White Man s Chief Unpublished I>x:ument Preface, p. 3. . ' ■ . 

. '^Harkins. j • . » ^ . 

><Cushrnan. p. 266. ^ . ' * . . ' 

. '^Thomas L. M'Kenny, Hfs/ory of the Indian' Tribes of . North America wjih Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs, Voh 1 (Philadelphia: Frederick W. Grc;etteu9h. 1838), p. 32. 
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' Apushmataha was about sixty yeiars of age (1823), he walked to^a council 
meeting about eighty miles from his home. Present at the cotincil were John 
Pitchlynn, United States interpreter to the Choctaw and Ward, a United 
States agenU They decided to purchase Apushmataha a horse with the 
restriction that he w^ not sell the horse. Latef, Apushmataha visited the 
agency without the horse and when Ward inquired as to the whereabouts of 
the horse, Apushmataha replied that he lost is in a stickball bet. " 'But you 
promised . . . that you would not sell the horse' (said Ward). True, I did,' i 
reported the. venerable old chief. 'But I did not promise you and my good y 
ffiend, John Pitchlynn, that I would not bet him ina game of ball.i6 

Of the nine treaties between the United 'iStates and the Choctaw Nation 
from 1786 until l830, Apushmataha's name appeairs on threie. The first is the 
Treaty of Mount Dexter, November 15, 1805, when 4, 142,720 elcres of 

^ Choctaw lands were ^Wed. The second is the treaty of Fort Stephens, 
October 24, 1816, wh^rabout 10,000 acres oT Choctaw l^nds were ceded. ' 
The third is the Treaty bf Doak's Stand, the sale of a portion of the tribal lands 
tp support school^ thereby enabling ChoctaU^ children to attend the 
Choctaw Academy near Bfue Springs, Scott County, Kentucky, establisheid . 
in 1825. Although, he never attended a formal school, his associations with 
Indian and white conteniporaries, in war and peace, proved^ him the "peer of 
them.all!"^^ In 1824, Apushmataha was a member bf a Choctaw delegation to : 
Washington, D.C. While there, he died on December 24. He was giveri a 
military funeral and was buried in < the LJnited States Congressional 
Cemetary. As a memorial to this Choctaw statesman, a sandstone grave 
marker Was \ placed at his gravesite. Today, that marker stands in the 0 
Museum of the Southern Indian on the Choctaw Reservation neair 
Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

* Iqm glad that his mortal remains were buried in the soil of our natior\al 
capital; that a monument waSf" there erected containing the noble tribute of 
John Randolph of Roanoak, rendered as an appreciation of his Qreatness 
and his friendship. I am qlad that his memory has not passed away; and I 

. hopethat thej^prian may yet discover more of the details of the scenes in 
which he wc^an actor and that a better story of Ills life may he written than 
has yet appeared. He deserves it. May his eloquent mantle and profound 

! wisdom descend upon more of his tribe; and may his memory be preserved 
to all who oppreciote his native ability and superby eloquence. May his sleep 

, be peaceful and serene until the land and the sea shall give up their dead. 

• ^ — George Efhricfge, 1939 

^ I'Cushman, p. 268. 

>^Robert B, Ferguson Treaties Between the United States and the Choctaw Nation Unpublished 
Docurhenl . ' ^ . 

>8Harkins. ' * t •> 
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Apushmgtaha, 17644824: Noted Choctaw Chief (MjJ^o). From an oil painting by C. B. King 
Photo courtesy of Museum of Southern Indiop, Choctaw Reservation, Photoby Claude Allen 
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kpushmataha, copied from King's original oil painting — Photo courtesy of Museum of fhe - 
'lOUthern Indian, Choctaw Reseruation, Photo by- Claude Allen ' 
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Apushmataha, dressed in formal wear — Photo courtesy of Museum of Southern Indian, 
Choctaw Mesewation, Photo by Claude All^ v — 



CHAPTER 4 



TREATY OF DANGING RABBIT CREtK 

^ Debra SmiiH' 



Dur^ihg 1830, the Andrew Jackson Administration apd the Choctaw 
Nation signed the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. In 1831, 1832, and 1833, 
. most of the CHoctaws moved west of the Mississippi, but a few remained in 
Mississippi. The major purpose of this paper is to explain the conditions 
stated in the treaty. In addition, there will be a discussion of some of the 
hardships the Choctaws. faced and the agony they suffered. Through this 
treaty experience the United States Government learned a valuable lesson, 
i.e. the U. S. Government established a perpetual obligation to provide 
education, health, and general welfare; services to the Choctaw people: 
; Shortly after the Removal Act of 1830, President Andrew Jackson v 
appointed Secretary of War John Eaton arid General John Coffee to meet 
with the Ghoctaws for the cession of all their land. President Jackson chose 
the Choctaws because they had contact with white people long before bthfer 
Southeastern Indians had. Also; the Choctaws hjad sold some of their land to 
the white people at an earlier date. Because they sold some of their land 
before, the U. S. Government assumed the Choctaws would give up their 
land without hesitation, or question. 

The location for the signing of the treaty was in what is now Noxubee 
County, Mississippi. It^ was between the fprks of Dancing Rabbit Creek. ^ 
About six thousand' Choctaws, or one fourth of the Choctaw^population, 
came to the Treaty grounds.^ ' 

They were divided into groups of t)ne hundred and each Choctaw 
received a ration of one and one -half pounds of beef, a pint of corn daily and a : 
quart of salt.^ In addition to the Choctaws, came the worst element of white 
society (gamblers, saloon-keepers, frontier.rowdies, and prostitutes) to meet 
the government negotiators. 

Secretary of War John Eaton and John Coffee oi^dered "all missionaries . 
away from the treaty ground on September 15 on the pretext tljat the 
presence of missionaries wpuld be 'improperVfor the commissioners and 
Indians were negotiating a treaty - not holding divine services."'' , ■ 

\ ' ■■ ■■ . • ■ "/ • ■ ■■-Cfs^'- '■■ ■ '■ ' ■ ' 

'H. S, Halbert , Stor\; of the Treaty of DancinQ Rabbit. PuWicalions ot the* Mississippi Historical Society, ed. 
Franklin L Riley 6 (1902) 373. ' 

^ibid.. p. 375. ' ' ' • / W • • ' 

♦Arthur H, DeRosier, Jr.. The Removtil of the* Choctnw Inditi^ MKnoxvilli': Tlv University of Tennessee 
Press. 1970, reprinted. 1972) p. 120. [ ~ 

•'Ibid,! p.'l20 I2I. ,.. . 
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On Saturday, September 18, 1830, the treaty negotiation formally 
opened with speech^ 

eommissioners urged the Choctaw Nation to consider President Jackson's 
proposal of land'cfession and removal to lands across the Mississippi River. 
The original treaty presented by the Commissioners" stipulated that the 
Choctaw "evacuate all of their Mississippi land and emigrate en masse to the 
Choctaw lands retairied by the Treaty of 1825/' Eaton also to 
if they removed themselves to the west of the Mississippi River they would 
continue their own'tribal government, but if^ey remained in Mississippi they 
would be subjected to United States laws .Mn^ddition, the Choctaws were to 
receive "money, farm and household equipment, subsistence for a full year, 
.and pay for (any) improvements they have made on their land in 
Mississippi."^ . ' ■ 

As the days continued, thete were numerous inducements for the: 
Choctaws to reach the decision that the commissioners wanted to hear. One 
of the Commissioners gave to , the Choctaw delegation during . the 
negotiations the following rational^: 

It is not your lands, but your happiness that we seek to obtain . We 
■ seek no. advantages; we will take none. Your Gteat Father will not 
: approve such a course ... He has sent us not as traders, but as friends 
and brothers . . . Are you willing to be sued in courts, there to be tried for 
any offense you may commit; . to be subjected to taxes, to work upon ' ; 
roads, and attend in musters? For all these you must dp. If.under this 
state of things you can be contented and happy, then dwell upon the land. ; 
where you live. But if you are satisfied that under such a state of things 
you cannot be happy, consent to remove beyond the Mississippi when 
you will be away frbm the white people and their laws and be able to live 
under your own . . . Decide to remove and liberal provisions will be made 
■tocarryybu to a country where you can be happy, and where already a 
portion of your fathers and.brothers have gone in peace to reside. It is a 
desirable region, double extent to the one you occupy, and large and 
fertile enough for twice and three times the number of people you have. 
There your Great Father can be your friend; there he can keep the 
white rhan's laws from interrupting and disturbing you; and there, too, he 
will guard you against all enemies, whether they be white or red; there no 
State or Territory will be credited, and ha will have it in his power to 
protect you fully in your. usages, laws, and customs. Here you can do 
these things, because neither he nor. Congress possess authority to 
prevent the States extending their jurisdiction over you and throughout 

their limits. ■ ^ ► . 

■ " ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ • ■ ' ■ \ ^ . 

■ ' .it' . . . ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ . 9 ' ■ , 

.sibidy p:i2i. ■ • ^ 
6ibid,. p: 122. ..... 



: . Brothers, in the country to which you go west the United States will. ' ^ . 
protect you from ypur enemies. Their object will be to preserve you at 

7"' p^ 

• nation and to render you a happy and prosperous observation shows 
-tt ^S|hat wretchedness and distress will be yours to remain where youSre. 
hhe kind and friendly feelings of the Great Father will be inefficient to 
. preserve you from these inevitable results.^ 

On . September 23, 1830, the Choctaw delegation surprised the 
Commissioners by rejecting Hhe President's proposal. The Choctaw 
delegation provided two reasons for their rejection. They were: (1) The 
Indians wanted a perpetual guarantee that the United States would never try 
to possess the Choctaw's new- home in the west; an? (2) they vvere 
dissatisfied with the lands that were offered them in Indian territory 
However, Secretary Eaton and General Coffee believed that the CHoctjaws 
were bluffing. The Commissioners tbid the Choctaw delegation that the 
armed forces of America would completely destroy the Choctaw Nation 
within two weeks if they should challenge the U. S. Government. The federal 
negotiators told the Choctaws that they were leaving for Washington City 
the following day and they wanted the treaty to be signed. Although the erid 
of the Choctaw Nation was inevitable, the Cbpctaw leaders delayed their^ 
decision until September 27, 1830. 

After many days of consideration and negotiation the Choctaw 
delegation finally made their decision to sign the treaty. The Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek was signed on September 27, 1830. The remaining 
10,423,130 acres iOf Choctaw land transferred to the U. S, Government. *o 
Three years were allowed by the U. S. Gdvernmeht for the removal. One 
group was to leave in the fall of 1831, another in 1832, and the last in 1833." 
The removal in 1831 had a laie start and the Choctavv people were exposed 
to sever,e winter storm blanketing the Missouri-Arkansas are^. Orie observer 
wrpte that the removal agents saved "thousands of them from . . . the living 
heir of the winter of 1831-32".>2 ^ 

Those Choctavys who wished to remain in th^r ancestral homeland 
could do so under provisions of Article Fourteen of the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek. The article of the treaty stated: 

ARTICLE 14. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain, 
and become a citizen of the States, shall be permitted to do so, by . 

8Halbert, Dancing /?abbi7, p. 379. 
^peRosxer, Choctaw Indians' p. 123. 
>oibid. p. 124.. : ; 

"Ronald N. Satz, American Indian Policy in the Jacksonian Era (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1975). p. 70. - 



'2Ibid., p. 78. 



signifying • his . intention to the agent within six months from the 
, ratificatibn of this treaty, and he or .she shall the^^^ 

reserOJErtion of oniB^ . - -^^^ 

bounded by sectional lines of survey: in like manner, shall be entitled td 
one half that quantity, for each unmarried child which is living with him, : 
. over ten years of age, and aquarter section to such child as may be tinder 
ten years of age to adjoin the location of the parent. If they reside upon 
said lands intending to become citizens of the states, for five years after 
" the ratification of this treaty, in that case, a grant of land in fee simple shall 
be issued; said reservation shall include the present improvement of the 
head of the family, or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this article 
shall not lose the privileges of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove: 
are, not to be entitled to any P9rtion of the Choctaw annuity.»3 ^ 

Due to mismanagement by Indian agent, William Ward, riumerous 
Choctaws who registered for reservation land did not receive their treaty 
rights as stipulated in Article 14. The ^frauds uncovered by the 1838. 
Commission were so obvious and overwhelming that other investigations 
wer^ launched in,1842, 1845, and on through the nineteenth century and': 
eveh: into the twentieth century. 

Those Choctaws who were removed to Indian territory experienced 
extreme hardship. Approximately one hundred Choctaw n^igrants were 
reported dead in the first removal. In ^ report by the Choct|feiw agency in 
southeastern Indian territory, of the three thousand Choct^w^ migrating up 
to that time, some six hundred, or oile-fiftH; died either on thfe five hundred 
mile journey west, or soon after arrivap^ Chief David Folsom gummed up the 
feelings of the Choctaw people jh a letter to the Presbyterian hnihisters inthe 
nation. He wrote, *We are exceedingly tired. We have just heard of the 
ratification of the Choctaw treaty: Our doom is sealed. There is no oth^r 
course for us but to turn our faces to our new homes tow^ard the setting 

■sun.'i6 , • :[ : . . ■^ ^ ' 

Due to arguments about when to le^e for Oklahoma and inefficiencies 
in the Choctaw removal to Indian territory, the expenditure for the removal 
was quite high. The total expenditure of Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty and 
removal came to $5,097,367.50, or about two million dollars more than the 
amount Jackson's Administreftion had assured Congress^would be needed to 
remove all eastern tribes to lands west of the Mississippi River.^^ According 

"DeRosier, C/iocfau; /ndians. p, 178. V. ; . . ^ 

J-^Ibid. p. 136. ; \ ■ ' "7" . ' ' ' ■ ; 

tMe^e Burt and Robert B. Ferguson. Indians of the Southe4|Theh and Now (Nashville: Abington Press. . 
1973). p. 168. \ ; ^ V ' ' 

t^DeRosier. Choctaw Indians^ p. 128. quoted in Czarina C. Conlan. David Folsom: C/iron»c/es o/ 
Ok/a/ioma, 4:4 (December, 1926) :353, ,/ .. . ' . 

»7Satz, Jacksonian Era. p. 87. • '^y ,■ . * . . ' . 



to the Jacksonian cabinet, the Choctaw removal was only a partial failure. 
While it was-not the showcase Jacksonians had hoped for, the Dancing 
" Rabbit Creek Treaty and renriov^ 

other eastern tribes during this critical period in federal-Indian relation- 
ships.^^ ■ / . 

The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was signed over a centufy ago* 
Many Choctaws still remember the westward trek as told to them by the 
elders. The elders continue to tell the young ones of the lands west of the 
Mississippi River and the promise by the U. S. Government that Indian 
territory will always remain in the hands pf Indian people. The Choctaw 
Indians are citizens of the United States by the vjrtue of the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek;-The members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians stil^reside on the ancestral homeland of the great and powerful 

" Choctaw I^ation. Although there are Choctawpepple throughout the U. S., 
the Mississippi Choctaws, perhaps, are the most traditional as they continue 
the culture, language and history of this great Indian nation. Although the 
Choctaw Indians were the undisputed proprietors of a large portion of the 

domain in Mississippi, they now occupy approximately 18,000 acres of 
scattered reser vation land in six counties in east central Mississippi. It will 

. take a long time , but a sovereign Indian nation is rebuilding it^ rightful place in 
today's society. * ^ 




■ TREATV WtTH THE CHOCTAW.YSSO.^ 

A trwaty of P9rp9t}j»i fritnastup. c9SS>on »nd kmits:, tnltret^ mto by 
Jotfn It. E9lon and Jo/in C0U99. lot tndih b4htn6f ttf Govefnmnt ot . 

Unit»a 5r«lts, «nd the Mlngo^s: Ct^mfs. Captom »n<j Waifiors ot 
th9 CtHKlMw f^ation. b^gun ana heA^ at Dancmg^ fiabbil Cfnak. on th». ' • 
tittaanth ot Sfptamb^f. tn tha yaaf aighhan hundrad and tti/rty '• 

Wr»ffea»^tri« Genmel Msemtrfy ol me Slate ot Masrssippi ha» e*- 
tended ttw taws of sax? State to persons and property within Ihe 

■ chattered hmits of the same.' and the President ol the Uniied States has 
«aid ttvit he cannot protect the Choctaw people irom the ope/afion ol 
these tawm Now therefore that the Choctai>» may We under the* own 
Itfuva in peace wilh the United States a^d me State ol Mtssissipp* they 

. have determined to sei ther lands east of the Mississippi and have ac- 

' cordingly agreed fo the loiowirjg articles ot treaty 

ARUCIE I. P'erpetual peace and Iriend ship is ptedgod and agreed 
upon by and between the Ug<ted Stales artd the Mmgoes. Chiels. end . 
Wamofs'ol the Choctaw NatKjn ol Red Peopte. and that this may be- 
cbnaidetBd tt>e Treaty extstmg between therpart»es all oltw Trealies 
hefetolore e««sl)ng and mceosalent with the provisions of pi's are 
hereby declared nul and vOMj. ' . * 

ARTICIE M. The uAted States under a grant speci&ty to be made^by 
the PrpidenI ol live U S shaH cause to be conveyed to the Choctaw 
Nation 1 tract ol country west ol the Mississcpi River. m lee s<nple to 
them and the* descendants, to inure lo ihecn.i(»hite ihoy shal e«isl as a 
nation arxJ hve on if. beginning near Fort Smith' wti^e the Arkansas 
IXMjndafy crosses the A/tunses River, running tt>ence to the source ol . 
tt>e Canadian forfc:.il. in the limits ol the United States, or to those hmits. 

. Whence due south to Red River, and down Red River to the west boun- 
dary ol lt)e TefTilory ol Arkansas, thence north' along that hne to the 
beo*ih«no The boundary ol the same to be agreeabty to Ihe Treajy 

, made and concJuded at Washington City m the year 1 825 The grant to 
beexeculed so soon a9 the present, Treaty .shal be ra tilled ' m 

AnT|CJ.E HI. tn consideratxjn ol the provision i contiir&fin the' 
several articles ol this Treaty, the Choctaw rialpn ol Indians consent 
and hereby cede to Ihe United States, ihe entii^ country they own a nd , 
possess, east ol the Mississippi River, arxl they agree to rnpve beyo'nd 
the Mississippi River, early as b^aciicattl*, 'and wiK so arrange the* 
removaJ. that as many as possible ol the* people not exceeding one 
haJf ol the wtyjto number, shal depart dumg the.lals ol 1B3t and 
1B32, tfte 'residue to loDow durmg the succeeding lalf of .'t'B33. a t>et--' 

^ ter opportunity in thii'manner wHI be afforded the Goverpmeni. to ex- 
tend to ttiem the facilities and comforts which it is desirable should be 
extended in conveying them to the* new hoimes \ 

ARTICLE IV. The Government and people ot the Uniied Slates are\ 
hereby Qbliged to secure to the saK) Choctaw Nation 9I, Red People the 
pjnsBicbon and govemrneht of al the persons and property that may be 
withm the* lumis west, so that no Territory or Stale shal ever have a 
right to pass laws for the government ot the Choctaw Nation of Red 
People and thev descendants: and that no part of the land granted 
ttwm-shal ever be enibraced tn any Territory or State but the U S shal 
forever secure said Choctaw lotion Irom. and agamst. alt la«s except 
such as Irom time to lime may be enacted tn the* own National Coun- 

■ ciJs. not tncopsistent with the Consiitutiori. Treaties, and Ijwa ol the 
United Slates, and except such as may, and which have been enacted 
by Congress.' to the extent that Congress under the Constitution are re- 
gured to exercise a legslahon over Indian Attavs But. the Choctaws. » 
should thus treaty be ratified, express a <wish ttiat Congress may grant 
10 me Choctaws tt>e right ol Dunish*ig by the* own laws, any white man 
wfip shal come mto the*. nation, and infringe any of the* national 
regulations 

ARTICLE V. The United States are obhged to protect the Choctaws 
lrQpf> domestic slnfe and from foreign enemies 00. the same pnrKiples 
that the citizens of the United Slates are protected, so that whatever 
would be a legal demand upon the U S for delense Or for wrongs corri^ 
mitled by an enemy, on a cituen of the US shal be equally b^'dng m 
favor of tfie Choctaws. and in'al cases wtiere the Choctaws shall be 
caidttiuponby alegaiy authorized officer of the L) S to fight an enemy, 
such Choctaws' ShaH receive the pay and other emoluments, which 
citizens of the U S receive m such cases. provxJDd. no war shal be 

■ ■ undertaken or prosecuted by said Choctaw Nation but by declaration ' 

made m fui Councrf. and to be aptxoved by the U S unless it be m self 
defence against an openTebefkjn or agamst an enemy marchmg mto 
tt>€*cou>Vy. m which cases they shal defend, until the U S are advis- 
ed mereof . . ■ 

ARTICLE. VI. Should a Choctaw or any party of Choctaws commit 
acts ol violence upon the per^op or properly of a atizen'of the tl S or . 
|0«i any war party agamst any ijeighbounng tnbe of tndans. without thev- 
;-■ .authority in the preceedmg article; and except to oppose an actual or 



mrealaoed mvasKjn or rebelion^j such person so, oftendmg shal be • 
dekvered up to en otiicer ol the U.S il In the Cower 6t the Choctaw^ Na- 
tion, that such oHefider may be punished as may be provided in such 
cases, by the laws ol the U S ; bul. il such oMender is not wilhin tt>e 
control of Ihe Choctaw Nation, then said Choctaw N3tion |hal not be 
heWresponsiblelortheinjurydonebysaidoll&nder ■ 

ARTICLE VII. Al acts ol violence committed upon persons and pro- 
perty ol thepeopip ol the Choclaw Nation either by citizens ot (he U S 
or neighbounng Tnbes ot Red People, shal be refened to some 
authorized Agent by him toberelened to the President of theU S. who 
stvil examme «nto such cases and see thai every poss<)le degree ol 
Hjsticeisdonelosaidlndianparly.olktheChoctawNatibn' i ■ ' ■ 

ARTICLEVIII.OIIendersagainslthelawsotlheU S or anyindtyidual 
Stale shal be apprehjnded^ind delivered. to any duly aultvylzed per-' 
son where such offender may be found in the Choctaw country, havmg 
(led Irom anyjpart ol U S but in al suCh cases application must be 
made lo the' Agent or Chiefs arid the'expense ol his apprehension and 
delivery provided lor and paid by the U States \, 

ARTICLE IX- Any citizen of the U S w^ho may be ordered from the'.^ 
rtalion by Ihe Agent and constituted autfioritiesol the Nation arxJ relus- 
mg lo obey or return mto iheiMation without the consent of the 
aforesaid persons, shall be sub|ect to such pains and penalties as may 
be provided by Ihe laws of the U S in such cases Citizens ol the U S. 

' trav^Mmg peaceably under ihe authority ol ttie laws ol the U S shall be 
under the'care and proteclKjfi of the nation ^ 

.ARTICLE X. No person shal expose goods or other artlctejor sale as 
a trader, without a wnlten permit Irom the corisliluted authorities of the 
Nation, or authority ol the laws ol the Congress ol the U S . under penal- 
ty ol lorteiling the Articles, and the constituted authorities pi the Nation 
shal grant no t«:e'nse except to such persons as reside in the Nation 
and are answerj^le to the laws ol the Nation The U S shal be par- 
ijcularty oWged lo assist to prevent ardent spirits frdm bemg introduced 
mto the Nation ' ^ '...*, ■ 

ARTICLE XI. Navigable streams shal be free to the Choctaws who 
shall pay no higher toll or duty than Citizens of the b's,lt is agreed luiK 
tber that the U S shaB establish one or more PosI Ollices (h Na- 
tion, and may establish such military post toads, and posts, as they 
may consider necessary 

ARTICLE Xlt, Al intruders shall be removed Irom the phoclavy Nation 
and Kept wittwxjt it Private property to bo always respeCted and on/x) 
occasion taken for public purposes without |usl compensation bemg 
made trierefor to trie rightful owner II an Indian unlawfully* take or steal 
any property Irom a white man a citizen of the U S the offender shal be 
punished And if a white man unlawfully takq or steal any thing frpm an 
Indian, the property shaH be restored and the oftender punished y\ is 
further agreed that when a Choctaw s^atl be given up to be Ined lor any 
offence against the laws ol the U S •< unable lo ernptoy counsel to de- 
fend htfn. the U S wiH do it. ftlal his trial may be la* and impartial 

ARTICLE XIII. II IS consented that a qualified Agent shaH be ap- 
pointed.for ttie Choctaws every' four years, unless sooner removed py 
the president; and he shal be removed on petitfcn ol the consliluled 
authontiesof lt>e Nation. triePriesident being salisfie^d there is sufficient 
cause shown. The Agent shal hx his residence converiieril lo the great 
• ixxty.of the p*»9ple:and m the selection of an Agent irrimedialety after 
the ratification ol this Treaty, the wishes of Ihe Choclaw Nation on the 
subject shaH be entitled to great respect 

ARTICLE Xiv. Each Choctaw head of a family bemg desirous to re- 
main and become a citizen ol the Stales, stailbeperrraltedtodo so. by 
Sigrtiliymg his mtenbon to the Agent wilhm Six months'lrom the ratifica- 
tion of this Treaty, and he or srie shaH thereupon t>e entitled to a^reser- 
vation ot one section of Six hundred an<J lorty acres,of land, to tie 
bounded by sectiorial lines of survey, m tke manner shall beenhtled to 
one hall ttial quantity for each unmarried chW which is livmg with h*n 
Over ten years of age; and a quarter section to such child as may be 
under tO years 9I age? to ad|om the .localion of the parent if piey 
' reside upon said lands mtendirvg to become citizens of the Stales for 
live years ^tler the ratification ot this Treaty, m that case a grant in fee 
Simple ShaH issue, said reservation shall include ttve present improve- 
ment of the. head ot the famrfy. or a portion of it Persons who cla^n 
under this article shall not lose the*|jiivilege ol a Crioclaw citizen, but if 
they ever remove are not lo be entiled to any portion of the Choctaw 
armuity. " T 

ARTICLE XV. To each of the Chiefs in the Choctaw Nation (to wit) 
Greeijj^ood Ijtlore. Nutackachie. and Musholatubbe (here is granteda 
reservation of tour sections ol land, two of which shai include and ad- 
toin tfie* present improvement, and the ottier twp located whiere they 
please t>ut on unoccupied un«iproved lands, such sections sha> be 
' txxjrxled by sectional lines, and wtlh the consent of the President they 
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afxi if in adottion (o ms me ^ 
tional pnncipai Chief of the t 
repubicen pnnci^s he shal A 
dred dolors. whK:h aKowanccf 



may sel the same Abo to me three pnnc«>ai Chiefs ar>d to meir suc- 
cessors in office there shal be paid two hOndred artd fifty doiars an- 
CKisly wh<e they shal conhnuA m mier respecbve ptftces. except lo 
Miisholatubbe. who as he h^ an annuity ol one hundred and fifty 
doiars tor Me under a foonerlTeaty. shal recerve only the addifiorial 
sum of or>e hurxVed doiars. wlite he shal continue tn office as Chief. 

lion shal minK proper to elect an'addi- 
ixjie to supeimterxJ and govern upon 
Icetye annualy for hts services five hun- 
b the Chiefs ar)d tf>etr successors m of- 
fice.' stuil conljnue for twenty years At any tirne when m mrfttary ser. 
vtce. and whrfe m service by authonty of the U S the district C^fs 
under and by. selection of the PresM^ent shal be enbtfed to tt>e pay of 
. Maiprs the other cfvef urKJer tt>e same ccumstances shall luive the 
pay of a Lieutenant COgj^hi^The SpeaKers of the mree districts, shal 
receive twenty-frve d0M^^>ear for four years each: and tt>e three 
secfetanes one to each ot the ch«fs. fifty doiars each for four years. 
Each Captain of tt)e Nation, the number rtot to exceed ninety nine, 
thvty-fhree from each district, shial be furnished upon removir>g to me 
West, wim each a good suit d ctott>es and a broad sword as an outfit, 
and for four years commencina with the first of their removal, shal each 
receive litty dollars a year, for tt^e trouble of Keepmg tt>e4r people at 
order in setUirvg. and whenever mey shal be m mdilary service'by 
auttxxity of me U S sffsl receive me pay nt a captam , 
ARTICLE XVI. In wagons, and with steam boats as may be fourxl 
' n«cessary»tt|e U S agree to remove ttie Indians to their new homes at 
the» expense and under the care of doc/eet and careluT persons, who 
will be Kmd ano brotherty to ttiepi The? agree to furnish them wim am- 
ple com and beef: or porX for themsetves and famAes tor twetve mon- 
ms after reaching their new homes * ' ■ 

It IS agreed furttwr that tt>e U S wiR take a! ttieir cattle, at the valua- 
tion of some discreet person to be apo<>nfed by the President, and the 
- same sfiaK be paid tor in money atter>their arriy^i at ttteir riew hornes. or 
omer cattle Such as may be desred shal be tumisf>ed ttiem. nobce be- 
ing given through ttwir Agent of their wishes upon this subiect before 
mier removal that time to supply the demand may be afforded. 

ARTICLE XVH. Ttie several anruities and sums secured under 
former Treaties to the Choctaw nation and pebpie shal continue as 
though this Treaty had never been made 

And It IS further agreed that the U S m addition wil pay the Sum of ' 
twenty, mousand doiars for twenty years, commencing after meir 
renxNai to tt)e west, of which, in the first year after their removal, ten 
thousand doiars shal be diyided and arranged lo such as may.r>ot 
receive reservations under this Treaty. 

ART.- XVtn. T)>e U S shal cause me lands hereby ceded fo be 
surveyed, and surveyors may enter the Ctxictaw Country for ttiat pur- 
pose. coiVlu^ting memselves property and dtsturt»ng or mterrupbng 
none of the Choctaw people. But no person ts fo be permitted to settle . 
withn me nabon. or me lands fo be so«d before me Choc taws shal ' 
remove And for. th« payment of the several amounts secured in ttus ■ 
Treaty .(jthe lands thereby ceded are to re^mli fund pledged to that 
purpose, untii the debt snai be provided for and arranged And further if 
IS agreed, that in^tt>e construction of this Treaty wrierever wel tour>ded . 
doubt shal anse. it shaif be construed most favorable' towards tf>e ■ 
Ctioctaws . ■ ' ■ ■ 

ARTICLE XIX. The folowing reservations of land are hereby admit- 
ted To Colonel David Fulsom four sections of which two shal include 
his present improvement, and two may be located ebewtwe. on unoc- 
cupied, unimproved land 

To I Garland. Colonel Robert Cote., Tuppanahomer. John Pyfchtynn. 
Charles Juian: Jc^ebetubbe. Eaychahoba. Ofehoma. two sections, 
each to mcKjde their improven>ents. and to be txxinded by sectior^al ° 
luiies. and the same may be disposed of and so»c» with the consent ol 
th^ President And thiat others not provided tor. may be, provided for. 
mere shal be reserved as'folows 

First One section to each hiead ol a famity'not exceedir>g Forty in . 
number., who during the present year, may have had tn actual cuttiva- 
tioo. wim a dwelling hnosy Itiereon fifty acres or more. Secorylly. three 
Quaner sacbons aner tiw manner aforesaid to each head of a fan«y not 
•xceed«ig four hundred and sixty, as shaO have cultivated thwty acres 
and less than fifty, to ba bounded by quarter section Rhes of^un»ey. 
and fo ba contiguoua and adfoning ^ '' 

Th»d:. One half section as aforesaid to those who' shai. h„.« 
cultivated Irom hwpnty to m»ty acr^s me number not to*exceed four 
txxxJrad Fourth: a quarter section as afbicsa>u ic such as shal have 
cuWvatad from hwelve to Nventy acres. tt>a nurriber not to exceed three 
Kxxlrad and fifty, and ont half that quantity to such as shal have 
cultfvited from two to twelve acres. tt>a number also ryjt to exceed 
thraa hundred and fifty persons. Each of said class of cases shal be 
aubfeci to tt>e Kmttations containedln itve first class, and shal be so 



tocaled as to include that part of the improvement wr>ich contains the 
dweling house If a greater number shal be found to be enblled to 
reservations under the several classes of this article, than is stipulated 
tor under the imitation prescnbed. then and in that case the Chiefs 
separalety or together shal determine tt>e persons who shall be exclud- 
ed ii> the respective districts. ' ^ 
Fifm: Any Captain, me number not exceeding ninety persons, who 
- under the provisions ol this article slial receive less than a section, he 
shal be enbtled. to an additiorvil quanbty of halt a secbon adjoining to 
his other reservation. Tfie severalreservalions secured under thtsarti< 
cle. may be sold with the cortsent of me President of the U.S. but 
should any prefer it. or omit to lake a reservation for tfte quanbty he may 
be enbtled to. the U S wMon hj|( Removing pay fifty cents an acre, after 
.reaching their r>ew homes, provided that before tfie Ik's t of January next 
mey shal adduce to the Agent, or some other authorued person to be 
appointed, prool ol.his claim and the quaniltty ol it Sixth: LiKewise ' 
children ol the Choctaw Nation re$idr>g in Ihe Nalion. who have neither 
tatrier nor mott>er a ist ol which, with sahsfactory proof ol Parentage 
and orphanage bemg tiled with Agent m six monttis to be forwarded to 
the War Department, sf\al t>e enbtled to a quarter section of Luvl. lo be 
located under the direction ol the President, and with his consent ttie 
same may be sold and Ihe proceeds appl«d to some beneficial pur- 
pose tor the Jbenefit of said orphans 

ARTICLE XX. The U S. agree and sbpulate as folows. ttiat tor mer 
ber>efit and advantage ot the Choctaw people, and to improve tt^eir con- 
dition, ther shal be educated urxler the drection of the PresKjent and 
at the expense of the U S forty Choctaw youftts lor twenty years. This . 
number shal.be Kept at sclxx)!. and as they Imish their educabon 
ottiers. to Supply their place shall be received for the period stated. The 
U. S. agree also to erect a Counci House tor tt>e Nabon at some conve- 
FMnt central pomt. after their people shal be settled, and a House for 
each Chief, abo a^tnir^h for each of the three Oistricls. to bio used 
also as school houses, u^til the Nation may conclude to build others; 
and for these purposes ten thousand doiars shal be appropriated: ab'o 
fifty thousand doiars (vit.) twenty-five hundred doiars annually shal be 
given for me support of three teachers ol sclvx)ts for twenty years. 
Likewise thiere shsil be furnished to tt>e Nation, three Blacksmitt^s or>e 
for each district lor sixteen years, and a qualified .Mill Wnght for five 
years, Also ttwe shall twlurnished the toUowmg'' articles, twenty or>e 
hundred Uankets. to each wamor who emigrates a nfle. mouUs. wipers 
and arrwhunition . One thousarxJ axes . plougfts . tXMs. wtieets ar>d cards 
each: and four hundred kX)ms There shal also t>e tumtshed. one ton of 
iron and two hundred weight of steet annualty to each Dstrict for six- 
teen years ■ ' V . 

. ARTICLE XXI. A tew Choctaw Warrior yet survive who marched and 
fought in the anriy wim General Wayne, the whole number stated not to 
exceed twenty 

. TheseitisagreedshaBherMtter.vwhileihey live, rece/ve Iwenty.five ' 
doiars a year; a Ksf of them t^be earty as practk:abie. .and wimin six 
months, made out. and presenfid to the Agent, to be forwarded to ttte 
. War Department. ^ 

ARTICLE XXII. The Chiefs ol the Choctaws wtto have suggested that 
their people are in a state ol rapid advancement in' education and refine- 
ment., and have- eixpressed a sokcitude that tt>ey might have tt>e 
priyileoe of S Delegate on the floor ef ttie Hous« of Represantsttves ax- ' 
tended to them. The Commissioners do nol feel that tt>ey can under a 
b^eaty sbputation accede to the request. t>ut at their desire, ^eseni if in 
Itie Treaty, that Congress may' consider oi. and decide It^applcaUon. 

Dor>e. and sighed, and axecuted by the commissiorters ol the United 
States, and the chiefs, captains, and fiead men ol'the Choctaw nabon. 
at Dancing Rabbit creek, this 2 7th day of September, eighteen and thrl- 



|L S) Vabalviift»hatxibt>M.h4xmwK JL S | ^ 

tL S| HokibbM. his X m«li. *^|L S'| . 

|L S I Rob^Cole.rMiim«rti. (L S ] , 

{LSI MokstirtriartKxwi. ha M mark. (L S | 

ILS) ArtonwTwikibtM. tM H mark. (L S | 

|L S |. L«iMsP««ry.r«csiin«r«i. |L. S | 

IL S) HooMlubtwe twxmarii. (L. S | 

{L S) Hoft^tahoomah. h« X mam. S ) ' 

|L S I Crmalahoomah. h« X mark. |L S ] 

{L SI JoMpn K««M3r ha X mark, ' |L S ] 

(LSI EyarhocuttubbM. ha X mark. (LrS | 

|L S| Hramktxg Ivs xmark. IL S | 

|L S| OglaEntah.ttaxmvk. |l S | 

[L S). NumahlubbM. haxmark. « ' {L S ] 

tL Si TuftkaHolwnjh.haxmwk. (LSI 

IL SI KotrxMnlctwmutsbM. his X mark. |L SI 

IL SI Evaroukjbbee. h« i mark. {l S ) 

|L S I OkenlthuOM. haimark. |L S'] i 

(L'S t ' UvngWM Club. ha X mark. (L S ] 



Jno M Earon. 
JflO CoNM. 
OrMTiwood Lttor*. 
MushoialutibM. ha x marx. 
Nrttucacha*. ha X mark. 
Hotartarhooman . ha X mark , 
HocMdCftarxjObaa. ha ■ m«ni. 
Zabornngo.fiaafnam. 
Captamnaka. xmark. 
Jamas Sh«id . na X mark. 
Pabyubbaa. ha x mark. 
Hoo*miu»Niaf. ha * marV. ' 
Aryoahkarmar. ha x mark. 
Shamotar. M X mark. 
.Hopa«katna. ha x mark. 
Thomas Late*, r^s « man«. 
Amokachalubbaa. ha > m^. 
. ShrAoparkAna. ha x mark . 
Posnartioamah. ha x marti. 
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ftoO««1 FolMwn, h«« mart, . 
Am»yo«ut>0*« rMi«m«ii. 

ph«lp.h« vrnam, 
M«flfiBm«v«. h««m«^. 

ly«cb«(t«(M. h« I Rvarti . 

Archiiiitf. havmarh. 
OnnalvbbM . h« « mark . 
pMhocuniitbM. h« I marii. 

Ljn>«t«K)«r.h«im«li'. 

Tawnoar h«irwH. 
'hnnuaK^. M« ■ marh . 
Aitoo4acrkibc>M h« x nurti. 

h««marh. 
Nin««tioo>n«n. rw «-«^»«f*, 
(MUHVuMwa.N* « marh. 



Hot>«. h««m«li. 

lBaaitwo(nah.h«« mark. 
- T«barrioo<T)ah; h« « mark. 
Tshohokriw. ha « mart!, 
IM«y»chuM>M. rw a mam. » 
ArtO0kU^lul^par 

haiinarit. 
MalubbM. haimafli. JL ! 
AnarttliibtM«.h«« mark.^ 
. IftMlaflWOmah. h« a mark. \ 
CtwMalwflMUhah. « marX. 
TumjppMhubbM. ft« ■ "Wit. 
0«charr«T.' Ns « mark , 
Ho«nnop>*. r>«i"wii. i'^ . 
WarBiwv>«r«(M. M « marii. 



h«imark. 

M«haryuM>««. h« « mark. 

DwwIMcCurtKi.rM* imadi. 

TuaMiadwctx}. h« « mark, 

HoiitoonlUiOm. h« « marfi. 

Nuknaaanootunartw*. 
haimarti, 

Mrkgo hooman. fm » mark. 
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SUPPLEMENTABVARTICLESTOTHEPRECEDINO TREATY. 

Various Choctaw pefsons have b««n presented by the Chiels ol thv 
natioh. wim a 6eske (hat they might be provkJed lor. Betng paft>cular<y 
dt»efv«ig, an eameatneM has been manifesled that provision might be 
made tor them It is Iherefof e by the undersigned commwsioneff here 
assented lo. wtlh the understanding that they are to have no interest m 
the reservations which are directed and provided tor under the general ■ 
Treaty Iq which thts is a supptomenl. 

As ewJence ot the Iberal and kmd feefcngs ot the President and 
Government of the lifted States the Commissioners agree lo the re- 
quest as lolkrws. (to wit) Pterre Juzan. Pe^er Pitchfynn. G. W. Harkins; 
Jack Pitchfynn. Israel Fulsom, Louis Ul5>e, Ber^amin James, Joel H. 
Nail. Hopoyniahubbee. 6nor1(ut>bee. Be^niin U'lore. Michael Ulkxe 
and Alen Yales and wife shal be entitled, to a reserva^n ot two oec- 
tions of land eactf to irKkide thier improvement where they at present 
' reside, with the exception ot the three first reamed (persons and Ben- 
iamm UHore. who are authorued to locate one ol their sections on any 
otner unwprovedand unoccupted land, withm their respective districts,^ 

ARTICLE IL And to each of the tolow^ig persons there Is alowed a 
reservation ol a section and a hall ot land,.(to wit) James L. McOorvikl. 
Robert Jones. Noah Wrf. James Campbel. G. Nelson. Vaughn 
Brashaars. R. Harria. Ijttle Leader. S.', Foster. J. Vaughn. L. Dorans. 
Samuel Long. T. Magagha. Thos. Everge. Gles Thompson. Tomas 
Gartand. John Bond. William Latlore. and Turner Brastiears. the two 
first named persons, may locate or>e section each, arKi ope section 
jontty on any unimproved af>d unoccupied land, these not residing In . 
the Nation: The others are to mdude the* present residence and im- 
provemenl., 

Also one section Is allowed to the loftowmg persons (to wit) Mid- 
dlelon MacKey. Wesley Tram. Choclehomo. Moses Foster. D. W. Wal, 
Charles Scott. MoOy Nail, Susan Colbert, who was tormerjy Susan 
- James. Samuel Garland. S4as Fisher, D. McCurtain. OaKlahoma, and 
Polly Fillecuthey, to be located m entire sections to include thier pre- 
sent residence and improvement, with the exception ot MoBy Na< and 
. Susan Colbert, who are authorued to locate theirs, on any unimproved 
unoccupied land, 

John Pitchlynn has kx>g and laithlully served the nation m character 
ol U. States Interpreter, he has acted as such lor lourty years, in con- 
. sideration it is agreed.tn addition to what has been done lor him there 
thai be granted to two ol his chddren, (to wit) Sias pitchlynn, and 
Thomas Pitchlynn one section ol' iand each, to ad|Oin the location ol 
lhe%- lather: likewise to James Madison and Peter sorxs ol Mustxjlatub- 
bee or>e section ot land each to mckide the old house and improvement 
wherethertatherlormerlyUvedontheoldmlitaryroadadiOiningakarQe . 
Prarie. 

' And to Henry Groves son ol the chief Natticache there Is OTMI section 
ollandgiventoacfioinhkslathorsland. ^ ' 

And to each ol the loflowing persoris hall a section ot land is granted 
on any unoccupied and unimproved lands in the Dtstricta where they 
respectively kve (to wit) Wilks Harkins, James 0. Hamilton, Wifliam 
■Juzan, Tobias Lallore. Jo Ooka, Jacob Fubom, P. Hays. Samuel 
Worcester, Georo« Hunter. Wilkarn^*!, Robert Nad and Alexander 
McKee. ■' "'^11? ■ 

Ar>d there is given a qu»rler section ol land each to Dehia and her live 
latherless <^hMren, sh^bemg a Choctaw woman residing out ol the na- 
tion, etso the 4anf»e quantity lo Peggy Tnhan, another Indian woman 
residing out ot the nation and her two latherless chMren. and lo the 
widows ol PushmiJaha, and Pucktshanubbee. who were lormeriy 
distinguished Chiels ol the nation and lor the* chiWren lour quarter 
sections ol land, each in trust tor themse^es and the* chWren 

AH of said last mehtHjned reservationsafe to be kx:aled under and by 
d*ection of the President of the U Stales 

■ ARTICLE III. The Choctaw people now that they have ceded their . 
larxJs arg sofcciloua to ge( to their new homes early as possible and ac- 
cordingly ttwy wish that a party may be permilted to proceed this fal to 
■ ascertan whereabouts win be most advaniageous lor tt>cir people to be 
located.- 

tt is therelore agree<nhat three or tour persons (Irom each ol the 
three datncts) under trve guidance ol some dtsiireet and wel quaklied 
person or persons may proceed dw^ing thts tan to I he West upon an e«- 
amnaten ot ttve country , 

For their 'time and e«penses the U Stales agree to ^»ow the said 
twelve persons two dolars a day each, nol lo exceed one hundred 
days, which is deemed to tie ample time to make an examination 

If rUcessary. p«lols acquainted with the country will be lormshed 
when they amve m the West 

ARTICLE IV. Jotm Donly ot> Alabama who has severet Choctaw 
grand children, arx! who lor twenty years has earned the mail through 
■ the Choctaw Nabon, a desve by the Ch*els o expressed that he may 



♦Supplement begins with Article II because it refers to Article II of the treaty. Article I is not missing. 
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tiavf a section ot land it is accordingly granted to be IociIikI m one en 
lite section, on any unimproved and unoccupied l>ind 

AJIen Glovpr and OeorgoS Giimos kfif^iwd Tr.idrtrs rn the CHoct.ii* 
.Nation, have accounts amounlmg loupw-irJa ot nine t^iuu'^.ind don.iis 
ag;)inst t^e Indians wt>o arc unable lo p,iv trie>r s.iid det)l& wi|tx>kjt , 
distressing ihev lamtiii>s. a desire i5 e>p jessed by the cr>ets triat two 
sectrons ot land be set apart lo be S0kJ*rtnd trie t>roceeds Ihereot to be 
applied toward the payment ol theaior^i^iddgbts It is .1 greed Ihtittwo 
sections ol any ummprov^ ar^d ur^occup*cd Uipd bo granted to George 
S Games who wdl seB I he ^ame tor the best price he can obtain and ap' 
ply \t>e proceeds thereol to the c»edil ot the tjidwos oo their accounts 
due lo the be'ore rnentioned Glover and Gamgynnd sh,iH make the .ip- 
pbcation to the poorest Indkin tir<>t '■ 

At the eii<d-'st and particuUir reuuebl of the Chiel G'eenAood La'lore 
the« IS igtantod lo DavKl Haley one hatt section ol lar>d_to be located m 
a halt section on .iny unoccupied and unimprovpd lar^d^is a contpensa 



tion. lor a journey to Washirigton City with cjispalches Jo the Govern- 
ment and returning others to the Choc ta^Nation ^ • 

The loregoing is entered mtb. as sufcptemenlal lo the treaty conclud-- 
. ed yesterday^ < I 

bone a I Dancing Rabbit creek the 2nhdi-iv ol September \630 
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This marker at Dancing Rabbit Creek was donated by the Bernard Romans Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Columbus, Mississippi! It serves as amonument to the 
signing of the Treaty of Dancing Flabbit Creek.— Photo couHesy of Edward John 
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CHAPTER 5 



CHOCTAW STICKBALL 

Bradlex; (Williams 



The. Mississippi Choctaw sport, stiekball (kabo)???a), is known as the 
"grandd^iddy of all American sports". The game is played annually during the 
Choctaw Indian Fair. The early French explorers referred to the game as 
'LaCrosse'. Manymodern American sports have characteristics of stiekball. 
FootbalLis similar in that it is an intense contact sport; basketl^all is similar 
because agility and swiftness are required and both games starts with a jump 
ball in the center of the gt'aying area; and hodkey is similarthrough the use of 
sticks, and its rules, i.e. a player is removed from play for a designated 
duration of time. This paper will present a description of^hQwJhe sticks and 
balls are made and an explanation of ho\^^ the game was played long ago and 
is played today. — ^ ^ 

In order to make a pair of stiekball sticks, the first step is to go into the 
woods and find a good hickory tree. These trees are probably best for making 
stiekball sticks. Hickory can be found easily in most Mississippi woods.- 
Wheh a good hickory tree is found, it is either chopped down with an axe or 
cut with a power saw. 

Afterwards, it is quarter or halved depending ofi the size of the wood. 
Next, the barj< is peeled off and the basic shaping begins. When this step is 
completed, the shaping of the cups begins with a draw knife. This part is 
thinned to a certain size, and then it ig dipped in hot grease so it will not break 
or cradk while it is in the process of being bent or shaped. 

After bending, it is tie^ with wood (hickory) strips for a certain period of- 
time to keep the cup jn shape. After a while, it is shaped further by adding 
human body weight on the sticks.^ : . . ' . 

Then, a metal rod is heated to make three hcJies around the cup. The 
final touch is to thread laces through the holes in order to bind the cup and 
tightly secure it to the sticks. ' , 

According to Jackson Jsaac , an elderly Mississippi Choctaw who grew 
up making stiekball sticks, the cost of a good pair of sticks was around fifty 
cents to one dollar in hTs"youiriger days. Now, the price of a good pair of 
incomplete sticks, sticks which are not tied with deerskin strings, is about 
twenty to twenty-five dollars. A complete pair, sticks tied with deerskin 
strings, is about fifty to seventy-five dollars. He also said that if one takes 
good care of the sticks during the games, '*(They) will last : . . a long tirne".^ 

'Bill Brescia and Carolyn Reeves, "Stiekball and Rabbit Sticks" By the. Work-of Our Hands: Choctaw 
Material Culture . {Philadelphia, Mississippi: Choctaw Heritage Press, 1982), p. 3. 

^Ibid..p. 3. ' " ^ 

- 47 ^he previous numbered page m 

^ original document was Wank 



• Ac(fording to William Jackson, the making of a stickball requires a lot of 
' time and practice, "but once you get the hang of it, it is easy and you ca 
make as^Qany as you want within a day". He says that the materials neede 
to make a stickball are something solid for the center, cloth strips, thread, 

• and deerskin. William Jackson uses a one-half inch cube wood block for the 
center of the ball. This cube is wrapped with'clbth strips until it is^about two 
inches in diameter. *rhe next step is to wrap white thread/around the cloth in 
order to secure the cloth tightly. The final step is to weave deerskin strips 
around the ball as the covering. He says that these stickballsare made to use 
during stickball games^, and to be sold at the Choctaw Fair.^^ 

No one really knows when or hpw stickball got started. The present day 
Choctaws know that it is a tradition. In 1564, when Rene Laudonniere came 
through Mississippi commanding an expedition to Florida, stickball was 
being played then. There were six to seven hundred players on the playing 
field at the same time from one team.'^ A Choctaw man whose wife was 
pregnant was ineligible to play, it was believed by the Choctaws that the 
father had given nnost of his strength to the baby inside the mother.'' The goal 
posts were as far as a mile apart. Now^it is played on a one-hundred yard 
football field. Long ago, there could be an unlimited number of players on a 
team, but today only twenty (20) players from a team are allowed on the * 

* playing field. No one seventeen-years-old and under is allowed to play at the. 
annual Choctaw Indian Fair. The teams consist of Choctaws who reside on 
the Choctaw Indian Reservation near Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

In times past, stickball was played until ^ certain nuriiber of points were . 
scored and it usually lasted one day; sometimes more than one day was 
needed. The team who first scored a set amount of points was the winner. 
Today, stickball is played in four (4) fifteen-minute quarters. The team with, 
the rnost points at the end of the fourth quarter is the winner. In case of a tie, 
the game goes into overtime until pne team scores. 

A player cannot touch the ball with his hand or kick it with his feet . When 
a player gets into a fight with an opponent, he is ejected from the game for the 
remainder of the quarter. It is a rough game without any safety equipment. A 
sticicball player really does take his life into his own hBTidsln the game of 
Choctaw stickball. Choctaw stickball vs one of the American Indian field 
sports which is still being played in America today. 

If one has never seen a stickball game played by the Mississippi 
Choctaws, they will want to see it at the Choctaw Indian Fair held on the 
reservation at the Pearl River Choctaw Indian Community, eight miles west 
of Philadelphia, Mississippi in the eafly'^rt of July. Sometime in the fall, 

Ifitftvu'w wuh Willt.irn .J.Kkson. BiIinHiuil SiirnnuT institulc. RhiUidflphui. Mississippi. '24 June 1983. 

, ' ' . ' • • ■ . . • •ii 

Messy Burt and liab Ferguson, Southeastern Games Indians of the Southeast: then and Now. N ew York: 
Abingdon Pri^ss, 197.'?), p. 84. ■ ' ,y ,. , 



•I(jtd.. p %. 
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Choctaw stickball can be seen at the annuaLChoctaw Indian Pow- Wow held 
near the same location as the Choctaw Fair. ° . 
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CHAPTER 6 



CHOCTAW SELF-DETERMINATION: AN OVERVIEW 

Reginald Gardner 



Most American Indians now living on Indian "trust" land in the United 
States have their own forrh of government. Recent legislation, such as the 
Indian Civil Rights Act and the Indian Self-Determination Act, has given 
tribes -the impetus to serve important educational, 5odal, economic, and - ; 
political functions within their boundaries. During thei 1930's and 1940's, v^. 
Indian tribes who wished to reorganize could dp so' under the Indian "'^ 
Reorganization Act (IRA) otherwise known as the Wheeler-Howard Act.* ^ 
One of the stipulations of the IRA was for the tribes to adopt a constitution 
and by-laws similar to those of the United States. In 1945, the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians became a federally recognized Indian tribe'under 
the IRA. The - Mississippi/ Band of Choctaw .Indians adopted (t^^^^ own 
constitution and by-lavys with a preamble,:The Preamble re^ds^^^^ 

We, the Choctaw Indians, nriembers of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians, desiring to promote the achievement of self-government f^^ 
Choctaw people, do, for our welfare and benefit, hereby adopt and 
proclaim the following constitution and bylaws.2 

' The Mississippi Bgfnd of Choctaw Indians consists of seven recognize'ci : 
Choctaw communities in Mississippi. The communities are: (1) Bogue 
Chitto, (2) Conehatja, (3) Pearl River, (4) Red Water, (5) Standing Pine, (6) 
Tucker, and (7) Bd^e Homa: Most comjri^unities are -in close proximity to 
the original Choctaw villages and townsf There are several non-reicogriized 
communities also. ■ • ■ 

The Community Development Clubs are one of the sound channels of 
communication between tbe community council representatives and tribal 
administration with the local community people. The club meetings function 
as a fohjm to air concerns and needs of the cornmunity people. 

There are nearly five thousand Choctaw Indians living on or near the 
Choctavv Indian Reservation ih Miississippi. They elect sixteen (16)' members , 
to the Tribal Council, and. also the Tribal Chief, who seirves as the primary 
administrator. Presently, membership to the tribe, residisnce, and age are the 
only requirements to be a candidate for any tribal ^office. 

After the.IRA of 1934 and the adoption of the tribal constitution and by- 
laws, the tribal gdvernnrient was under the influence of the local Bureau of 

. ■■ ■' JMhssissippi Band o( Choctaw Indi^rts. Tribal Government: A New Era, ed. Bill Brescia (Philadelphia. 
Mississippi: Choctaw Hentag^^ ' v 

■ ■ 2ibid.,,p:X. ■ • 

«^ ; ^ : 55 The previous numbered page in 

•\ ^ 5(8 the original document was blank; 



Indian Affairs (BiA) Superintendent, who had a great deal of authority in: 
Choctaw affairs. The tribal leadership recognized early that they could riot 
achii^ve iridepeiid 

the initiative, themselves, However, the Ghoctaw^ribe had no funds to 
operate programs nor experience in the American form of government. 
Upon the recommendation of some tribal council members, the BIA 
Superintendent approved the cutting of tribal timber for sale and for building 
wood-framed houses, some of which still provide shelter for Choctaws. 
Approximately thirty thousand dollars was made from the sale of trib^il 
timber. This amount constituted the first tribal budget. 
. — ^ With-the funding in 1966 of-the Ghoctaw Community Action ^|^ncyjr^ 
und^r the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Choctaw govei^nmeirt'begari 
to experience self-government .3 In 1971 the Choctaw Tribal/Council 
established a broad goal of 'tribal self-determination by contractjng services 
provided to the tribe by federal agencies, e.g., Indian Health Service and*the 
BIA." This reorganization plan of tribal self-determination was a response to 
the aims and goals as expressed by the U.S. President, Richard M. Nixon, in 
his 1970 Indian Policy Statement of Indian Self-Determination. The Choctaw 
philosophy of self-determination is as follows: " ^ 

(1) The long-range goals of all tribal efforts to end Indian poverty and to 
substitute tribal control for federal managemerit of Indian 
reservations 

(2) Lasting change on an Indian reservation must come from actiori by 
the Indian people 

(3) Fundamental change can be initiated by tribal leaders by bringing 
the major decision-making processes under tribal control and 
generating ia sustained and coordinated tribal development effort 

(4) ^These efforts can only be accomplished ; by a strong tribal 
/ government which can retain the^ active support of its people^ 

i". In line with this philosophy, two distinct but related goals were 
estatilished by the Choctaw tribal government. The goals are as' follows: 

(1) To reduce poverty among the Choctaw people through 
development of the Choctaw reservation 

(2) To substitute tribal control for federal management of the Choctaw 
Reservation^ . 

■ 'Mississjppi Band of ChcKtaw Indians, Fac/ and Informotion Sheet 'on the Mississippi Choctaw Indians 
(Phiiadeiphia, Mississippi. Novem^r 16. 1973). Mimeographed, p/ K 

Mbid. . ' ■ ■ ' ' . • ■ 



Mbid., p. 2. 
"Ibid. 



Since 1945, the Choctaw t^pl government has niade great strides in 
improving the reservation conrimunities. However, tribal governments as a 
facsimile of the larger Arnerican government 

normally addressed in the politicar context. As Feljx S. Cohen stated in his 
article, "Indian Self-Government:" * . 

Self-governrnent is not a new or radical idea. Rather, it is one of the . 
. oldest staple ingredients of the American way of life. Many Indians in this 
y ' country enjoyed self-government long before the European immigrants 
V who came to these shores did. It took the white qolonists north of the*Rio 
Grande about 170 years to rid themselves of the traditional European 
pattern of the divine right of kings, or what we call today, the long arm of~"~~'~ 
• bureaucracy, and to substitute the less efficient but more satisifying 
. Indian pattern of self-government. Indian sdf-government is not a new or 
radical policy but an ancient fact . It is not something friends of the Indians 
■ can confer upon the Indians. Nobody can; grant self-government to 
. anybody else. The Federal Government, which is today the dominant 
power of the civilized world, cannot give self-government to an Indian' 
: community. All it can really do for self-government is to get out of the 
- " ■ ' ■ ' way.7 : , 

Since the beginning of Choctaw self-determination and reorganization, 
major changes in the federal Indian policy have greatly influenced the 
development of the reservation. Some of the changes since 1972 on the 
Choctaw reservation are as follows: 

Merger of the Chocta^v Community Action Agency administration within the 
Choctaw tribal government administration 

Adoption of standiard leasing procedures for tribal lands 

.Adoption of Tribal Ordinance #6: An Orc^nance to Establish Election Rules and 
Procedures of the Mississippi Band of '(pj^ 

Establishment of Central Fir^nce Office^ to handle bookkeeping and 
. accounting for all triba^l prograr® ^ ■: ; .. 

Adoption of standard Tribal Financial. Polici^s^and^P 

Adoption of standard'Tribal Personnel Policies 

Establishment of a -basic departmental structure for the tribal government, 
currently consisting of five departments ^ 

Adoption by the voters of a Revised Consitution and By-laws providing for the 
direct, at-large election of the Tribal Chief and staggered four-year terms for 
'* members of the Tribal Council. ' 

Establishment of the Choctaw Housinig Authority, - Choctaw Utility 
Commission, and Choctaw^Transit Authority, to brin^ housing, utility, and 

'Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, "Accelerated Progress Through Self Determination" First Annual 
Report ojihe Choctaw Self Pe termination Project , July 1, 1971^0ctob€r 31, 1972,(Philacl€lphia^Mississippi, 

1972), p. 1. ■ ■ ' 



' transportation services to the ChoctaWpeople - . ; : 

The accumulation of federal grant and contract programs providing srevices to • 
' ~ Ieverof $15;000 in 1965i to acurrent leyel-; ;^ 

in excess of $9 million * 

The greatest emphasis during the past decade has been in^he area of 
economic and ifidustrial development. A thirty-acre industrial park now has 
two industries - Chahta Enterprise, a wircjharness manufacturing plant, a . 
dedicated* supplier of Packard Electric Division, and Choctaw Greetings, a 
subsidiary of American Greetings Company, the second largest card 
manufacturing plant in-the-^\wrLd. At present, there is no taxcohfiriiission to 
assess corporate and busirie ss tax es for the tribe. 

Other recent accomplishments include the following: ' . 

Creation of Chata Construction Company which contracts to build 
houses and facilities on the reservation. Qhata completed $3,100,000 in 
, construction from FY 1972 to date. 

Creation of other components of the tribal government include: . 

Utility Commission 
Housing Authority 
Fair Development Board 
> Arts and Crafts Board ^ ^ 

Consumer Cooperative 
Board of Education 
Land Enterprises 
Tribal Educational Programs 

Tribal Manpower Training and Developmeht Programs 
Tribal Facilities 
Tribal Community services 
. Tribal Health Programs^ ^ 

As the Choctaw tribal government enters into the decade of the 1980's 
and what seems to be anera of "ultra-conservatism" in America^ it will be well 
for the Choctaws to give heed to the broad perspective of government in ; 
order to excel and accomplish the tribal governmental goals ^^tjM 
determination arid economic self-sufficiency. Felix S. Cohen summed upllF? 
ultimate goals of Indian tribal governments when he wrote: 

Government is not a science; it is not primarily a matter of.wisdom or 
technique or efficiency. Government is a matter chiefly of human 
purpose and of justice, which depends upon human purpose. And each 

* Special contractural supplier relationship. 
— '^Mississippi Ba nd o f Choc l aw iMcl i diis. r aci-and-InJormation-Sheetj:^p^2z^^~: _ — 



, , of us is a more faithful champion of his own purposiss thaaany expert. 
• The basic principles of American liberty is distrust of expert rulers, a 
recognition, in action's words, that power corrupts and that absolute 
v:. - power corrupts absql^ despite all the Jingo of 

the administrative experts, has insisted upon self-government rather 
than "good government", and has insisted that experts should be 
servants, not masters. And what we insist upon in the governing of. these 
United States, our Indian fellow-citizens also like to enjoy in their limited 
domains; the right to use experts when their'advice is wanted and the 
' right to reject their advice when it conflicts with purposes on which we 
egre all our own experts. The classical answer to Hamilton-Schurz 
Indian Bureau philosophy of "expert govemment" is the answer given by 
^ Thorhas Ue f ferson in a letter to the"Che rbke e Indians in ISOSTJeff erson ' 
said: "Tlie fool has as great a right to express his opinion by vote as the 
wise, because he is equally free and equally master of himself." The 
issue is not only an issue of Indian rights: it is the. much larger one of 
whether American liberty can be preserved. 5 

Since 1945, the Choctaw tribar government has demonstrated 
considerable progress amid a tremendous effort from local arid state 
governments to offset this program. In 1978, the U. S. Supreme Court denied 
the state of Mississippi jurisdiction over the Choctaw Reservation. With this 
landnriark decision, the Choctaw tribal government should enter an 
unprecedented era of American Indian community and reservation 
development. 

^Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Firsf Annua/ /?epor/, p, 4. 
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